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OLD TESTAMENT WORD-STUDIES: 7. SAOEIFIOE AND 

WOESHIP. 

Bt Eev. p. a. Nobdell, D. D., 
New London, Conn. 



Every attempt to heal the alienation produced by a wrong or injury involves 
not only an expression of penitence, but an instinctive sense of the propriety of 
some gift or presentation which, ofEered by the offender to the offended party, 
becomes a visible pledge of the restoration of friendly relations. The ofEering is 
of the nature of an atonement between alienated parties, healing the breach. 
This conscious need of reparation becomes especially acute when a transgressor 
is constrained to approach an offended deity. The feeling that his life is forfeited 
prompts the effort to expiate his guilt by the substitution of some other life, ani- 
mal or human, as a sacrifice in place of himself. This seems to be the idea lying 
at the root of sacrifice as it is encountered in all religions. Whatever its primary 
origin, it certainly was sanctioned in the Mosaic legislation, and its sanction was 
accompanied by specific ritualistic directions. 

In considering a group of words so closely related to the results of the recent 
Old Testament criticism it may not be improper to note, in passing, certain facts 
lying on the surface of the concordance. The interpretation of these facts must 
of course be determined by each reader for himself. 

MJmhah present, offering. 

Mint ah, though denoting primarily a simple gift or present, seemS almost 
at once to pass into a specific designation for a gift offered to a deity. This is a 
quite natural development of its meaning, since, even where it refers to a present 
from man to man, there is always an implied desire to propitiate the person to 
whom the gift is offered, as in the case of Jacob's mln^ah to Esau, Gen. 32:13, 
14, and in the mtnhah brought down to Joseph by his brethren. Gen. 42:11. 
Certain " sons of Belial " who despised Saul, the newly anointed king of Israel, 
brought him no mint ah, 1 Sam. 10:27. The mint ah sent by a subjugated 
people to their conqueror is at times a special gift intended to gain his favor, 
Judg. 3:15. At other times it takes the form of regular tribute, as that brought 
by the Moabites and Syrians to David, 2 Sam. 8:2,6, and by the adjacent kingdoms 
to Solomon, 1 Kgs. 4:21. More frequently, however, it denotes an offering pre- 
sented to Jehovah for the purpose of winning his favor. The earUest occurrence 
of the word in this sense is in Gen. 4:3,4,5, where it designates both the bloody 
offering brought by Abel, and the unbloody offering presented by Cain. Later on 
a distinction was made between them, and minhah became the specific term for 
offerings that did not involve the shedding of blood ; Eli's sons made themselves 
"fat with the chiefest of all the mlnhoth of Israel," Judg. 2:29; "Bring no 
more vain oblations (mintoth)," Isa. 1:13. Malachi designates by it all offerings, 
bloody and bloodless, brought by corrupt Israel to Jehovah's altar, 1:10,11,13 ; 2: 
*3 
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12,13. The leading use of the term is in connection with the ritual of the taber- 
nacle and the temple. Its one hundred occurrences in Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers, present a sharply defined technical sense — the " meal offering," composed of 
fine flour, oU and frankincense. Lev. 2:1. In a few instances the earlier prophets 
seem to give it a similar meaning, Joel 1:9,13 ; 2:4 ; Amos 5:22. 

Next to its occurrences in the Priest Code of Exodus-Numbers, we find its 
most frequent employment in the so-called " holiness law " of Ezekiel, 42:13-46:20, 
the latter using it in precisely the same technical sense as the former. The 
writers of the period between the exodus and the exile use it indeed of an offering 
to Jehovah, but in connections that do not necessarily imply a reference to a ritual- 
istic " meal offering," except perhaps Joel and Amos, and it is barely possible 
that in these instances it may refer to unbloody offerings in general rather than 
to the specific "meal offering." In the exilic books of Kings and the post-exilic 
writings of Nehemiah and the Chronicler the references are explicitly to the 
"meal offering." We find, on the contrary, that in the so-called "prophetical" 
documents min^iah has in general the sense of a simple propitiatory gift from 
one man to another, or of an unbloody offering to Jehovah, as throughout Genesis, 
Judges, Samuel, Isaiah and the earlier Psalms. Over against its one hundred 
occurrences in the Priest Code, the great prophetic law-book of Deuteronomy does 
not so much as mention it. 

Qorban offering. 

From qarSbh , to bring near, to present, hence that which is brought near, 
a gift. It never signifies a gift from one person to another, but always a gift 
from man to God. As such it may denote an offering of meal, Lev. 2:1 ; of first 
fruits, 2:3 ; of animals for sacrifice, 1:2 ; 3:6 ; or any gifts, such as gold and silver 
utensils for the tabernacle, wagons, etc.. Num. ch. 7. It would denote, therefore, 
anything devoted to Jehovah. The thing so dedicated could not be recalled, or 
put to common uses. Note in Mk. 7:11 the extension of the application of this 
word by a spirit of gross selfishness. 

Aside from its seventy-eight occurrences in the Priest Code it is found only in 
Ezek. 20:28; 40:43. Qorban is used in the Priest Code in the same sense that 
mintah is used in the prophetical portions of the Old Testament, viz., to express 
the general idea of a gift or sacrifice to Jehovah. 

Zebhah sacrifice. 

Zebhat, almost invariably rendered "sacrifice" in the A. V. and dvala in 
the LXX., is found in the entire range of Hebrew literature from the earliest to 
the latest, in the " prophetical " as well as in the " priestly " portions, and with 
the same fundamental meaning of bloody in distinction from bloodless offerings. 
This meaning comes from the verb zabhat, to kill, slaughter, 1 Sam. 28:24; 
Deut. 12:15; 1 Kgs. 19:21; Ezek. 34:3. Very soon it passed from this simpler 
sense of kilUng an animal for food to that of killing for the purpose of offering a 
sacrifice to the deity. This is the prevailing sense of the verb, and from it we 
also have the derivation mizbe(a)b, altar, that on which the zgbhah is con- 
sumed. In Leviticus and Numbers zgbhSh is always conjoined with sh' la- 
in im in the phrase "sacrifice of peace offerings" or "thank offerings." Com- 
pared with the simple zebhSt it seems to have been offered under more solemn 
and imposing circumstances. Elsewhere it is most frequently associated with the 
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burnt offering, Ezra 18:12 ; Deut. 12:6,11 ; Josh. 22:26,28, etc. From the earliest 
times it seems to have been a sacrificial feast or communion meal of wliieh a por- 
tion was offered to Jehovah and the rest eaten by the invited guests, as when 
Jacob parted from Laban, Gen. 31:54, or by the assembled worshipers, as when 
the people at the high-place of Zuph refrained from eating until Samuel the man 
of God had arrived to bless the zgbhab, 1 Sam. 9:11-14. Cf. 20:60; Lev. 7: 
15,16. That similar sacrificial feasts were customary among the aboriginal 
Canaanites is clear from the fact that the Israelites were strictly enjoined from 
participating in them, Exod. 34:15. In general it may be said that the z e b h a h , 
like the m i n h ah , was an expression of gratitude for Jehovah's favors, and a plea 
for their future continuance. 

'olaii burnt offering. 

Like zgbhah, this word is of frequent and almost universal occurrence in 
the books of the Old Testament. It is derived from the common verb " a 1 a h , to 
go up, ascend, and contemplates the sacrifice as ascending from the altar to Jeho- 
vah in flame and smoke. The thought is the same as in Judg. 20:40, " The Ben- 
jaminites looked behind them and the whole city toent up to heaven " in smoke. 
Hosea (10:8) seems to play on the word in saying, " the thorn and the thistle shall 
go up, ya"leh, on the altars" of Israel instead of the ascending 'olah. The 
A. V. translates it " burnt offering " in all but two places,—! Kgs. 10:5, where the 
margin of the R. V. gives "his burnt offering which he offered," instead " his 
ascent by which he went up," and Ezek. 40:26, " there were seven steps to go up 
to it." The general LXX. renderings, oXoKairraiia, or dhimiiTuaii^ seem to have been 
justified by the fact that the animal offered as an "olah was entirely consumed 
on the altar, whereas in the zgbhah only the blood and fat were burned, while 
the flesh was reserved to be eaten by the priests or worshipers. 'Olah, as 
already noted, is frequently joined with zgbhSt- When the former is singular 
and the latter plural, "burnt offering and sacrifices," Ezra 18:12; Josh. 22:26; 2 
Chron. 7:1, the "olah may perhaps be regarded as one or more animals selected 
from the whole number of z'bhahim and especially dedicated to Jehovah as a 
burnt offering on his altar. Very slight difference of meaning is discemable at 
different periods, except that the pre-levitical usage seems to emphasize the idea 
of expiation, and the Mosaic that of self-dedication. In the law, however, the 
idea of expiation is transferred from the 'olah to the h a 1 1 a ' t h . 

Hattath sin offering. 

This word is rendered "sin offering" 115 times out of 284, and "sin" in 
almost every other instance. We have already noted (O. T. Stvdent, Dec, 1888, 
p. 145), that this is the common Hebrew term for sin, and that it means literally 
a missing of the mark, hence a failure to attain the divine standard for human 
conduct. This is the general conception underlying the word, but in the Levitical 
legislation this meaning has been transferred from the sin itself to the sacrifice 
presented in expiation of the sin. The hatta'th, or sin offering, is therefore, 
like the 'olah, a subordinate variety of the zSbhSlj with a more specific sig- 
nification. That it is of later origin is generally admitted. 

We would naturally expect to find this word characteristic of the Priest Code. 
We discover, accordingly, that it is used In the sense of "sin " only twenty-nine 
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times, but ninety-five times in the sense of " sin offering." In all the subsequent 
literature antedating the exile there are no references to the siu offering, unless 
they are found in 2 Kgs. 12:16(17) and Hos. 4:8. The former passage reads, " The 
guilt-money, keseph 'asham, and the sin-money, k6s6ph hSUa'th, was 
not brought into the house of Jehovah ; it pertained to the priests." The E. V. 
renders it, " The money for the guilt offering and the money for the sin offering," 
etc. ; but this rendering is only conjectural and introduces a thought not found in 
the text. The reference in Hosea is still more doubtful, " They feed on the sins 
of my people," a figurative expression which has sometimes been interpreted to 
mean that the priests eat the sin offering, a thing that could not be rebuked since 
the Mosaic law distinctly commanded it, Lev. 10:17. Nor is hatta'th in Gen. 
4:7 to be translated as some have suggested, " If thou doest not well, a sin offering 
lieth at the door," but " sin croucheth," like a wild beast "at the door." The 
LXX., familiar with a ritualistic worship, renders it, " If thou hast brought it [the 
offering] rightly, and hast not rightly divided it, hast thou not sinned ?" The 
first mention of the sin offering after the Levitical legislation occurs in Ezek. 40: 
39-46:20, where it is referred to fourteen times, and appears in connection with 
the burnt offering, the meal offering, and the guilt offering. In the post-exilic 
literature it is distinctly mentioned, Ezra 8:35; Neh. 10:38(34); 2 Chron. 29:21,23, 
24. Deuteronomy contains no hint of a sin offering. 

'asham guilt offering. 

The general statements made about hatta'th hold good also of 'asham. 
Its primary reference to guilt is carried over to the guilt offering. The precise 
difference between the hatta'th and the 'asham is obscure and has never been 
satisfactorily cleared up. They have much in common, but seem to have differed 
chiefly in that the former was intended to bring about an atonement for guilt, 
whUe the latter seems to have been regarded in general as a kind of satisfaction 
over and above the full restitution made for an injury to another, or for a viola- 
tion of the law of holiness. The specific instances in which the 'asham was 
prescribed were as follows : for ceremonial defilement. Lev. 5:1-6,15-17, including 
that of the Nazarite, Num. 6:11 ; for trespass against another's property. Lev. 2-6 ; 
Num. 6:6 ; or person. Lev. 19:20,21 ; for purification in case of recovery from 
leprosy. Lev. 14:12-25. 

Like the hatta'th, the 'asham is nowhere referred to as a part of the 
Israelitish cultus except in Exodus-Numbers and Ezekiel. A kind of guilt offer- 
ing is spoken of in 1 Sam. 6:3 seq., but this was offered by the Philistines at the 
suggestion of their priests and diviners, and consisted of five golden tumors and 
five golden mice, by which they hoped to allay the wrath of Jehovah, whose ark 
they had captured on the battle-field. This of course had nothing to do with the 
guilt offering of Jehovah's ritual. 

Kipper to make atonement. 

The thought of atonement was expressed among the Hebrews by the word 
kippiirlm, occurring only in Exod. 29:36 ; 30:10,16; Lev. 23:27,28 ; 25:9 ; Num. 
5:8; 29:11, and always in the plural. It is from the verb kaphar which occurs 
with only three exceptions in the intensive forms of Piel and Pual. Its primary 
meaning is to bend, to wind around, hence to cover. In this sense and in the Kal 
form it is foimd only once. Gen. 4:14, "Thou shalt cover, kapharta, it within 
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and without with pitch, bSkkophgr." The earliest occurrence of the word in 
its metaphorical sense is in Gen. 32:20(21), where Jacob, on the point of meeting 
Esau, says, " I will appease him (lit. cover his face) with the present that goeth 
before me." To Jacob's awakened conscience it appeared that repentance and 
amendment were insufficient to expiate past guilt, and to bring about a genuine 
reconciliation. There must be an ofEering on the part of the offender to the 
offended. Esau's face must be covered so that he should not see any more the 
wrong committed against himself. Jacob's present serves then the double pur- 
pose of covering the face of the offended brother, and of covering or hiding the 
offence from his sight. Essentially the same use of the word occurs in Prov. 16: 
14, " The wrath of a king is as messengers of death ; but a wise man will pacify 
it, kapp'rennah ," i. e., cover the wrath expressed in the Mng's face by some 
appropriate act of expiation or offering that will screen the offender from the 
wrath and lead to reconciliation. The peculiar use of the word in Isa. 28:18, 
" Tour covenant with death shall be annulled, k ii p p a r ," seems to point to a pro- 
cess of destroying the covenant by covering the writing with repeated strokes of 
the pen or pencil. In all its remaining occurrences the verb is closely connected 
with the thought of sin and penalty, either individual or national. There could be 
no approach to a holy God until the sinner had been covered by an atonement. 
It is not the face of God that is covered, according to the analogy of Gen. 32:20 
(21), for kipper never takes God as its object, but always the sinner or his sin, 
except in the few instances where it is used absolutely, Deut. 21:8 ; 32:43. Con- 
versely, in all transactions between God and man kipper never takes man as its 
subject, for the covering of sin is in every instance the gracious act of God himself, 
or the official act of his priestly representative. In the former case the act of 
covering is an exhibition of pure mercy, of direct forgiveness, Deut. 21:8; Ezek. 
16:63 ; 2 Chron. 30:18 ; in the latter an act'of atonement, or forgiveness in connec- 
tion with sacrifices, and this is the meaning throughout the Levitical law. 

Of the 103 occurrences of the verb seventy-eight are in the Pentateuch, and 
seventy-five of these in Exodus-Numbers, these latter having in every instance 
the sense of priestly atonement. In the pre-exilic literature of Samuel, Psalms, 
Proverbs, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, it occurs twelve times, and with one exception, 
invariably in the sense of forgiving or purging away sin as a free divine act. The 
exception, 2 Sam. 21:3, "And David said unto the Gibeonites, What shall I do 
for you ? and wherewith shall I make atonement, that ye may bless the inheritance 
of the Lord?" is significant, there being no reference to priestly expiation, but to 
a restitution to be made to the Gibeonites for the evil done them by Saul and his 
bloody house. Ezekiel uses the word four times, 16:63; 43:26; 45:15,17, and, 
except the first instance, in a strictly ritualistic sense. This is its first occurrence 
in this sense after the legislation of Exodus-Numbers. Subsequent to Ezekiel it 
occurs five times, Neh. 10:33(34); Dan. 9:24; 1 Chron. 6:49(34); 2 Chron. 29:34; 
30:18, and in every instance except the last it denotes atonement in the ritualistic 
sense. 

From the same verb we have the word kSpporgth, mercy seat, found sev- 
enteen times, and outside of Exodus-Numbers only in 1 Chron. 28:11. 

A number of other interesting words might be noticed in connection with this 
group, but the space already occupied precludes their consideration. 



